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A Lahoratoky Manual of Human Anatomy. By Llewellyn 
F. Barker, M.B. (Tor.), Professor and Head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Anatomy in the University of Chicago and Rush 
Medical College, Assisted by Dean De Witt Lewis, A.B., 
M.D., and Daniel Gkaisbekry Revell, A.B., M.B., In¬ 
structor in Anatomy in the University of Chicago. Illus¬ 
trated. Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott Com¬ 
pany, 1904. 

It has been a great pleasure to review this book, first, because 
it is by far the most important work on practical anatomy that 
has appeared in recent years, and, second, because it sounds the 
new note in the modern teaching of anatomy. 

In no branch of medical science have the methods of teach¬ 
ing received more radical change than anatomy. A few years ago 
the didactic lecture was the principal feature in the anatomical 
curriculum. The lecture was supplemented by dissections car¬ 
ried on in ill-lighted, badly ventilated, unhygienic rooms, where, 
through the blue haze of tobacco smoke, the student identified 
the grosser structures. 

The changes wrought during the past decade have been 
modifications in methods, manners, and valuations. The value 
of the didactic lecture has been depreciated, the dissecting-room 
is far more important. 

Frocbel has influenced the pedagogics of medicine as well as 
the education of the child. “ We learn by doing” is the spirit 
which permeates our instruction in anatomy. So is it that the 
Anatomical Laboratory has become the centre around which our 
anatomical education revolves. Everything else is subsidiary. 

The Anatomical Laboratory has been dignified not alone by 
its educational importance, but by the atmosphere which pervades 
it. Here the student is taught cleanliness, the use of rubber 
gloves. Here is inculcated the habit of observation, examina¬ 
tion, description. Not alone is the student required to dissect; 
he must draw important regions, model in clay the brain, the 
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bones, and joints; write descriptive essays concerning surgical 
landmarks. 

flic aim is not alone to dissect the part, but to make this 
the medium through which are moulded methods of thought in¬ 
valuable in the practice of medicine. 

The student must see for himself, and not rely upon what he 
is told to sec. Individual effort makes strong men. 

I his is the trend of thought and the evident purpose of Pro¬ 
fessor Barker's book. The text is excellent, the illustrations 
ample, the nomenclature modern, the index complete. We con¬ 
gratulate the author in presenting to the profession a thoroughly 
modern work. 

We commend the book to those who wish to possess a mod¬ 
ern Laboratory Manual of Anatomy. 

William Francis Campbell. 

Tiie Clinical Study of Blood-Pressure : A Guide to the Use 
of the Sphygmomanometer, etc. By Theodore C. Janeway, 
M.D., Lecturer on Medical Diagnosis, University and Belle¬ 
vue Hospital Medical College, and Visiting Physician to the 
City Hospital, New York City. 8vo, pp. 300. New York and 
London: D. Appleton & Co., 1904. 

Any means by which bedside observation may be rendered 
more exact cannot but be welcomed by the progressive clinician. 
The old method of estimating blood-pressure variations by means 
of the “ educated touch" is not without value, but has probably 
had its day, and is even now giving way to the more exact mano- 
mctric method, which, in the form of the modem sphygmomanom¬ 
eter is clinically applicable. The importance of carefully record¬ 
ing the variations in blood-pressure which occur during the course 
of disease has long been recognized, and the numerous observa¬ 
tions, made chiefly by physiologists and pharmacologists, on the 
lower animals show how interdependent blood-pressure changes 
and other bodily phenomena are. 



